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Welcome, New Members 

Ottawa Area 


Randy D. Allan 

Dr. Hans H. Baer and Family 

Moel L. Benoit 

The William Bowes Family 

John S. Butterworth and Family 

Dawn Clermont and Darcy Poulin 

Jane Cote 

Monique Coupal and H. Vandermeulen 

Elizabeth R. Cureton 

Tony Empey and Family 

Elizabeth J. Gillies 

Peter and Diane Glasgow 

Beryl Godden 

Ron D. Hoffe 

Elaine M. Horemans 

Lynda and Victor Howlett 

Kim D. Janes and Family 

Colin D. Jones 


Gregory L. Kelly and Family 
Robert E. King and Family 
Sheila Kleiman and Family 

B. P. Lackenbauer and S.A. Philpott 
Steven Liu and Family 

Helen and Cameron MacLeod 
Kristina Makkay and Family 
Andrea V. McCormack and Family 
Randy McGee and Family 
Denis and Karen Parisien 
Helen J. Perkins 

C. Ann Prescott 

Jill M. Robinson and Family 

Collie H. Snell 

Brian J. Thompson 

Eve D. and Richard J. Ticknor 

Mario Villeneuve 

E. and A. Vosburgh 


Other Areas 

Lynda D. Gummer ^im Taylor Greg Wagner 

Calgary, Alta. Cochrane, Ont. Brooks, Alta. 


Questions or comments about anything to do with our Club are always most 
welcome and will be responded to promptly. 



PJ. “Mickey” Narraway 
Membership Chair 
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“Golden Anniversary” 
Membership List 1946-1996 

P. J. “Mickey” Narraway 
Membership Chair 

Club Members who have reached 50 years of membership are named to the 
“Golden Anniversary” list. Club Practice is for the President to send a letter of 
pleasure and congratulation to each such member, along with a silver Club Pin. 


Current list of these members and the year they joined the Club. 


1930 

Dr. W.E. Ricker 

Nanaimo, B.C. 

1931 

Dr. W.G. (Bill) Dore 

Ottawa, Ont. 

1933 

Loris S. Russell 

Toronto, Ont. 

1934 

C.H. Kindle 

Upper Nyack, N.Y., U.S.A. 

1935 

J.E.V. Goodwill 

Victoria, B.C. 

1936 

W.H. Minshall 

London, Ont. 

1939 

Dr. H.A. Senn 

Victoria, B.C. 

1941 

T.H. (Tom) Manning 

Merrickville, Ont. 

1941 

Dr. Pauline Snure 

Ottawa, Ont. 

1942 

R. Yorke Edwards 

Victoria, B.C. 

1943 

Dr. C. Stuart Houston 

Saskatoon, Sask. 

1943 

Mrs. Sheila Thomson 

Ottawa, Ont. 

1944 

Mrs. Verna McGiffin 

Pakenham, Ont. 

1944 

Dr. H. M. Raup 

Petersham, Mass., U.S.A. 

1944 

Dr. D.B.O. (Doug) Savile 

Ottawa, Ont. 

1944 

Miss Mary E. Stuart 

Ottawa, Ont. 

1946 

Dr. N. Polunin 

Switzerland 

1946 

Dr. C. Frankton 

Ottawa, Ont. 

1946 

Dr. J.M. Gillett 

Ottawa, Ont. 

1946 

Dr. V.E.F. Solman 

Ottawa, Ont. 


This year, 1996, we are able to add four new members to our “GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY” membership list; Dr. N. Polunin, a Life Member, who now 
lives in Switzerland and three well-known, local residents. These are “Clarrie” 
Frankton, an Honorary Member since 1979, “Jack” Gillett and “Vic” Solman. 
Again, we are so fortunate to know and learn from these delightful friends.^ 
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Lois Retires 


Frank Pope 



Lois Cody was introduced to the OFNC by her husband Bill, who joined the 
Club in 1947. Bill became the Business Manager for The Canadian Field- 
Naturalist in 1948 and Lois became unpaid help. This continued until 1968 
when the Treasurer could no longer handle the volume of work associated with 
The Canadian Field-Naturalist and Lois was hired as a part time assistant. She 
served in this capacity until 1995, with the exception of the years 1975 to 1978. 
In 1979, her responsibilities were expanded to cover Club business as well. The 
contribution that Lois has made has far exceeded the modest amount of money 
the Club paid for her services. She is genuinely interested in the Club and has 
done a lot to make sure that it continues to function smoothly. Indeed, the Club 
recognized her contribution by awarding Lois the 1988 Service Award. 

As the Treasurer’s Assistant, Lois entered all financial transactions into the 
ledger system, assigning entries to their proper accoxmt and balancing the ac¬ 
counts monthly. She made out deposit slips and deposited the money received, 
reconciled monthly bank statements with deposits, issued receipts as required, 
updated fee status and addresses on a set of cards and made these updates 
available regularly for updating subscriber and member mailing lists, dealt with 
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subscription agencies, mailed renewal notices to subscribers, followed up on 
overdue accounts, maintained files of business documents, answered requests 
for items the Club has for sale, and handled telephone enquiries of all sorts. 

Lois practised “participaction” long before the government coined the term. 
Once she had mastered the knack of raising five children, whose father 
managed to be away collecting plant specimens most summers, she turned 
to other activities. Lois could be found helping out at many OFNC social 
functions. Not only did she become a proficient golfer, but she also was 
active in org anizin g golfing events. In the winter it was curling, and also help¬ 
ing to organize the Crystal Pebble, etc. Then there was the bridge club. At 
the community level Lois was active in her local church and the Girl Guide 
Association. Guess who became treasurer of the Friends of the National 
Gallery when they were going through the very busy period associated with 
the opening of the new building and their financial records were in a mess? 

We will miss that watchful eye on the business affairs of the Club. Not to worry, 
although Lois retired officially at the end of the last fiscal year, she is staying 
with us until we have established our new accounting computer software pack¬ 
age which replaces the old ledgers. She will make sure we get it right. Thanks 
Lois, we are indebted to you.>3 


Ottawa Beach 

Christina Lewis 


On the beach 
an Obsession of Birders 
aims high hopes 
and telescopes 
at the sunrise. 
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The 117th 

Annual Business Meeting 


Dave Smythe 

The 117th Annual Business Meeting of the OFNC was held in the Community 
Gallery of the Canadian Museum of Nature on Tuesday, January 9,1996. 
President Frank Pope chaired the meeting with 31 members present. 

After allowing a half-hour for review of the various documents on the agenda, 
Frank called the meeting to order. The minutes of the last Business Meeting 
were adopted without change. 

Frank introduced a proposed to amend Article 17 of the Constitution, which 
had been published previously in The Canadian Field-Naturalist as required by 
the Constitution. Article 17 defines the procedures for amending the Constitu¬ 
tion. When the present wording was approved at the 114th Annual Business 
Meeting, as part of a general tidying up, it was criticized for permitting a group 
of changes in one block. Frank’s proposal was to permit a group of changes 
only when they are “editorial and do not alter the intent of any article.” Under 
any other circumstances, changes must be introduced and approved one at a 
time. This amendment was approved. 

Treasurer Gillian Marston presented the financial statements, once again 
noting a favourable report from the Clubs’ Auditor. The financial health of 
the Club is reflected in an increase in the Members’ Equity from $216,097 
to $233,483. 

Frank introduced each of the Committee reports and asked for comments and 
questions. In response to a question regarding the report of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, he explained that an ad hoc committee had been established to review 
the use of the Members’ Equity in meeting the objectives of the Club. The Com¬ 
mittee made three recommendations to the Council: a) set aside money for the 
special publications recommended by the Publications Committee, b) support 
land acquisition by organizations such as the Nature Conservancy, and c) assist 
environmental educators in the Ottawa region. The Council is considering 
these recommendations. 

The full texts of the Committee Reports will appear in a future issue of the 
CFN, but some of the highlights follow below. 
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The Birds Committee organized and conducted a Late Fall Bird Count, an 
Ottawa-Hull Christmas Bird Count, and accepted responsibility for the 
Dunrobin-Breckenridge Christmas Bird Count although Bruce Di Labio will 
continue to oversee it. A new number for the Bird Status Line (860-9000) was 
installed in downtown Ottawa to minimize long distance charges. The Commit¬ 
tee maintains five bird feeders in the area and this year raised over $1,000 in its 
Seedathon to pay for feed. 

The Computer Management Committee assisted in the selection of a computer 
system for the Treasurer’s Assistant and a replacement of the computer used 
by the Membership Committee. It also provided various support services to the 
users of the computer system for the preparation of Trail & Landscape. 

In addition to continuing its work on many projects that protect and enhance 
natural areas in the Ottawa District, the Conservation Committee made new 
submissions to the authorities on the “outsourcing” of park management 
in Gatineau Park, the choice of site for the Canadian Museum of Nature 
Consolidation Project in Aylmer, the Kanata North Expansion proposal, and 
the Transportation Master Plan for Ottawa-Carleton. 

With the help of many volunteers, the Education & Publicity Committee set 
up the Club display on four occasions, and responded to nine requests for 
speakers and seven requests for walk leaders. The FreeNet connection was 
refined and a plan for expansion started. 

The Excursions & Lectures Committee scheduled 46 one-day outdoor 
activities, four of which required a chartered bus. It also arranged a weekend 
trip to Algonquin Park and a four-day trip to Point Pelee. An indoor work¬ 
shop on bird identification by sight and sound was an additional event. 

1995 was a milestone year for the Fletcher Wildlife Garden Committee, with 
the official opening of the Interpretive Centre on Earth Day, April 22. The 
opening attracted almost 200 people and subsequent open houses and tours 
during the Summer and Fall attracted about 300 more. Many volunteers 
cleaned, painted and generally prepared the Centre for use. Tables and chairs 
were purchased and the Committee held its meetings there. The OFNC Coun¬ 
cil also held meetings at the Centre in June and September. 

The Macoun Field Club had a busy program of indoor presentations by local 
naturalists and scientists, camping trips and field trips, including an all-day trip 
to Murphy’s Point Provincial Park. A determined effort was made to welcome 
into the Club a student with a serious hearing impairment. 
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Membership in the OFNC increased slightly from 1,033 in 1994 to 1,054 in 
1995, including 138 new members. Mr. Claud E. Carton who joined the Club 
in 1945, was added to the “Golden Anniversary List.” Unhappily we recently 
heard of his passing away, a loss to us all. 

The Publications Committee reported that the editor has the CFN back on 
schedule with the publication of four issues in 1995 and two more ready to go 
to press. The CFN also agreed to publish, with the cooperation of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, three articles on the history of botanical exploration in 
Canada, Greenland and Saint-Pierre and Miquelon, and to publish a biography 
of the noted ornithologist P. A. Taverner. On the recommendation of the 
Committee, the Council approved a $2,000 grant towards the publication of 
“The Butterflies of Canada” by P. Hall, D. Lafontaine and R. Layberry. 

Jeff Harrison and Peter Hall gave a presentation on the history and develop¬ 
ment of the Fletcher Wildlife Garden, using before and after slides to show the 
changes that have taken place. The thousands of hours of volunteer effort are 
now showing rewards in habitat growth, visitors, and an Interpretive Centre 
that will enable many more activities at the site. For the future, the Garden will 
remain a volunteer organization and more effort will be made to raise operat¬ 
ing and capital funds to ensure that it is self-sufficient. 

In his comments under items of new business, Frank reviewed the long and 
fruitful association between the Club and The Canadian Museum of Nature, 
and the awkward situation the Club found itself in when it criticized the 
decision by the Museum to build on a wetland site in Aylmer. In the ensuing 
discussion, several members expressed strong opposition to the Museiun’s 
action and a motion was passed to include in the minutes the fact that the meet¬ 
ing expressed strong disagreement with the Museum’s choice of building site in 
Aylmer. 

After four years as President, Frank Pope is stepping down and retiring to a 
less visible role on Council. (We should also remember that Frank was Presi¬ 
dent in 1984-1985.)He said that he was proud to have played a part in the his¬ 
tory of the Club and thanked the members of Council and members of the Club 
who have given him support and encouragement during his tenure as President. 
On behalf of the Club, Barbara Campbell thanked Frank for his work. 
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The following slate of Officers and Council Members was proposed by the 
Nominating Committee and approved by the meeting (the names of new 
Council Members are indicated by an asterix and chairmanship of a committee 
is noted in brackets): 


President 
Vice-President 
Recording Secretary 
Corresponding Secretary 
Treasurer 


Dave Moore 

Michael Murphy (Conservation) 
Dave Smythe 
Eileen Evans 
Gillian Marston 


Council Members 


Ron Bedford (Publications) 

Fenja Brodo 
Lee Cairnie 
Bill Cody 
Francis Cook 
Ellaine Dickson 

Colin Gaskell (Excursions & Lectures) 
•Alan German (Computers) 

Christine Hanrahan 


Jeff Harrison (Fletcher Wildlife) 
Cendrine Huemer 
Ann MacKenzie 

Patricia Narraway (Membership) 
Frank Pope (Nominations) 

"Tom Reeve (Education & Publicity) 

Jane Topping 

•Chris Traynor (Birds) 

Ken Young (Finance) 


One member of the 1995 Council, Carol German, chose not to stand for 
re-election and one member, Trix Geary resigned during the term of the 
Council.^ 


OFNC Committees for 1996 


Frank Pope 

The real action in the OFNC takes place m the committees. Anyone wishing to 
become involved in shaping the future of the Club would do well to contact one 
of the committee chairs. If it is easier, speak to a member of the Council or call 
the Club telephone number (722-3050). 

Here are the people who make up the committees as of January. The names of 
the chairs with their telephone numbers are in bold. 
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AWARDS 

EDUCATION 

MACOUN FIELD 

Bill Arthurs (225-6941) 

& PUBLICITY 

CLUB 

Enid Frankton 

Tom Reeve (724-4786) 

Rob Lee (231-3405) 

Bill Gummer 

Lee Cairnie 

Martha Camfleld 

Cendrine Huemer 

Betty Campbell 

Laurie Consaul 

Isabelle Nicol 

Douglas Crombie 

Stephen Darbyshire 

Ken Taylor 

Don Davidson 

EUaine Dickson 


Laura Mahon 

Barbara Gaertner 

BIRDS 

Cheryl McJanet 

Ann MacKenzie 

Chris Traynor (726-8785) 


Paule Ouellet 

Tony Beck 

EXCURSIONS 

Kim Sayers 

Colin Bowen 

& LECTURES 

Joe Shepstone 

Laurie Consaul 

Colin Gaskell (728-4582) 

Patricia Whitridge 

Bruce Di Labio 

Robina Bennett 


Cendrine Huemer 

Sandra Dashney 

MEMBERSHIP 

Bernie Ladouceur 

EUaine Dickson 

Mickey Narraway 

Chris Lewis 

Eileen Evans 

(596-1677) 

Larry Neily 

Carol German 

Sandra Dashney 

Marianne Neily 

Rick Leavens 

Eileen Evans 

Daniel Perrier 

Philip Martin 

Wanda Johnson 

Gordon Pringle 

Catherine O’Keefe 

Elisabeth Kanasy 

Daniel St. Hilaire 


Ray Pesu’main 

Bev Scott 

FINANCE 

Ada Scott 

Michael Tate 

Ken Young(231-6061) 

Dave Smythe 


Ron Bedford 


COMPUTER 

Bill Cody 

NOMINATING 

MANAGEMENT 

Don Davidson 

Frank Pope 

Alan German (747-9668) 

Gillian Marston 

(829-1281) 

Stephen Bridgett 


Trudy Bedford 

Donna Hutchings 

FLETCHER WILDLIFE 

Karen Richter 

Michael Murphy 

GARDEN 


Tom Reeve 

JeffHarrison(730-5968) 

PUBLICATIONS 

Brian Tousignant 

Sandy Garland 

Ron Bedford 


Peter Hall 

(733-8826) 

CONSERVATION 

Chris Hanrahan 

Fenja Brodo 

Michael Murphy (727-1739) 

Ken Young 

BiU Cody 

Lynne Bricker 


Francis Cook 

Claudia Burns 

Eileen Chivers 

Elizabeth Morton 

Dave Fielder 

(Landscape Ontario) 

Joyce Reddoch° 

Ian Huggett 

Cecile Souchal 


Tiina Kurvits 

(Friends of the Farm) 


Mary McWhinney 



Peter Mbc 



Stanley Rosenbaum 



EwenTodd 
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Fletcher Wildlife Garden: 
Planning for 1996 


Sandy Garland 

Last summer, the Fletcher Wildlife Garden (FWG) 
hosted half a dozen successful open houses — 
giving tours and launching the Interpretive Centre. 
In 1996, we’ve decided to continue with more of the 
same. 

That means we need people to staff the centre while 
it’s open. Are you interested in being at the building 
for a few hours on a Saturday or Sunday? People 
with an interest in wildlife are needed to welcome 
visitors, answer general questions about the project 
(training will be provided), and give out free 
material. We also need people who are knowledge¬ 
able in at least one area — birds, wildflowers, 
butterflies, insects, trees (later we’ll also need fern, 
moss, mushroom, and fungus experts) — to lead 
tours of the garden and answer the more difficult 
questions. 

If the Interpretive Centre is going to be open to the public, it has to look inter¬ 
esting and be filled with information about the FWG and natural history of 
the Ottawa region. We’ve been painting and cleaning, but we need people to 
help gather information, sort it out, design and construct outdoor bulletin 
boards, write “how to” brochures, and prepare exhibits (permanent and 
special-interest). 

Many Club members and other volunteers have helped with planting and main¬ 
tenance. Thank you. Your work has allowed us to make significant progress in 
getting the FWG started and opening the centre. Many people have also volun¬ 
teered to help and have never been called on because we didn’t know how to 
put them to work. I think we now have jobs for everyone who wants one. 

Please call Sandy Garland 730-0714 n 
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Books Needed for 

Fletcher Wildlife Garden Reference Library 


Christine Hanrahan 

As many of you know, the Interpretive Centre at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden 
is now a reality. Successful open houses last year attracted several hundred 
people, many of whom were eager for more information on both wildlife gar¬ 
dening and natural history. This interest confirmed our decision to create a ref¬ 
erence library in the centre. We anticipate that eventually the librjiry will 
become an important regional source of information on local natural history 
and wild-life gardening. 

In order to lay the foundations of our library we are asking you, our fellow 
OFNC members, to consider donating to us any books or periodicals that you 
no longer want. We especially need field guides to birds, flowers, trees and 
shrubs, butterflies, other insects, reptiles and amphibians. Also on our wish list 
are books on: 


• gardening with native plants 

• creating backyard wildlife habitats 

• water gardens 

• general gardening including ‘how-to’s’ 

• organic gardening 

• general natural history 

• ecology, restoration ecology, biodiversity 

• conservation 

• ecosystems 

• wildlife 

• wildflowers, native shrubs and trees, ferns, fungi 

• etc., etc. 

We are also looking for periodicals dealing with gardening and natural history 
such as Seasons, Nature Canada, Birdwatcher’s Digest (and other magazines 
about wild birds), Wildflower, and any others in a similar vein. 

If you can help us out we’d love to hear from you. For more information, or to 
donate material, please phone Christine Hanrahan at 798-1620.° 
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Fletcher Wildlife Garden Events 


Sunday 
21 April 
10:30 a.m, 
to 2 p.m. 


Saturday 
May 11 
7:30 a.ni. 
to 12 noon. 


Sunday 
May 19 
10:00 a.m. 
to 12 noon. 


Sunday 
June 2 
10:30 a.m. 
to 3:00 p.m. 


Christine Hanrahan and Sandy Garland 

Celebrate Earth Day 2 uid Wildlife Week at the Fletcher 
Wildlife Garden’s Interpretive Centre. At 11:00 a.m., 
well-known author/naturalist Mike Runtz will show some of 
his excellent colour slides and talk about “Wild things: the 
world of animals,” the title of his latest book. Afterwards, 
take a guided tour of the Fletcher Wildlife Garden at 12 
noon and 1:00 p.m. 

On International Migratory Birds Day, join local birding 
experts for an early morning walk around the Fletcher 
Wildlife Garden. Meet at 7:30 a.m. at the Centre. Birds are 
migrating, and who knows what might turn up! At 9:30 a.m., 
a guest speaker from the Canadian Wildlife Service will talk 
about Canada’s role in migratory bird conservation, and 
more tours of the garden will follow. 

Official opening of the Bill Holland Trail at the Fletcher 
Wildlife Garden. Join BiU’s family and many friends in a 
ceremony to commemorate his memory and his dedication 
to the Fletcher Wildlife Garden. Meet at the Interpretive 
Centre. 

To celebrate National Environment Week, the Fletcher 
Wildlife Garden will host a gardening-related Environment 
Fair. Do you know what xeriscaping is? Do you want to 
create a backyard wildlife habitat? Do you have questions 
about composting? Come to the fair and learn from the 
experts. 


Sunday 
21 April 
10:30 a.m, 
to 2 p.m. 


Saturday 
May 11 
7:30 a.m. 
to 12 noon. 


Sunday 
May 19 
10:00 a.m. 
to 12 noon. 


Sunday 
June 2 
10:30 a.m. 
to 3:00 p.m. 


lafilmetoloiique 



Related exhibits and take-away information will be 
available at the Interpretive Centre during all four 
events. Refreshments will also be served; bring your 
own mug if you can. All activities free, but donations 
gratefully accepted. For more information phone: 
730-5968 (Jeff Harrison), 730-0714 (Sandy Garland), 
or 798-1620 (Christine Hanrahan).^ 
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Innis Point Bird Observatory 
Open House 

Peter Browne 

Recording Secretary, Innis Point Bird Observatory 


The Innis Point Bird Observatory invites OFNC members to attend an open 
house. 


Saturday, 27 April 1996,6:30 a.m. 

Leaden Bill Petrie 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the parking lot, Richmond 
Road at Assaly Road. 

Please note that this visit is restricted to the first 12 who register by calling the 
leader. Bill Petrie, at 820-8434. This will be a half-day event. Bring waterproof 
footwear and a snack. This is a field station; there may be no washroom 
facilities. 

Innis Point is approximately 25 km by car along the Ottawa River, west of 
Lincoln Heights. The purpose of this bird observatory is to monitor bird migra¬ 
tion. By carrying this out on a standardized basis, year after year, we collect 
data which help show if bird populations are changing. The main activity at the 
Observatory is the capture, examination, and banding of birds. We can expect a 
good variety of migrants including several species of sparrow, finch, blackbird, 
thrush, and the first warblers. There will be close-up photo opportunities of 
birds in the hand. ° 


Trail & Landscape Circulation 

Michael Murphy 
Mailing Team Co-ordinator 

Circulation of Volume 30, Number 1, January-March 1996 was as follows: a 
total of 1,032 copies was mailed, 881 to members and subscribing libraries local¬ 
ly, 136 across Canada, 11 to the United States and 4 to other foreign countries.^ 
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The Pearl Crescent (Phyciodes tharos) 
in the Ottawa District 


Jeffrey P. Crolla 



Distribution of the Pearl Crescent (Phyciodes tharos) in the Ottawa District. 

One of the most interesting discoveries of the 1995 butterfly season for local 
iepidopterists was the realization that a small, orange and brown nymphalid 
butterfly, the Pearl Crescent {Phyciodes tharos (Drury) 1773), occurs in the 
Ottawa District. 

In 1982, when “Butterflies of the Ottawa District” was published in Trail & 
Landscape (Layberry et al. 1982), two species of Crescent Butterflies, the Pearl 
Crescent {Phyciodes tharos) and the Tawny Crescent {P. batesii), were believed 
to occur in our region. However, soon after this comprehensive article was pub¬ 
lished, populations of the Pearl Crescent in much of the northern portion of the 
butterfly’s wide North American range were determined to be a separate 
species, recognized as the Northern Crescent. (There have been differing 
views on the correct scientific name of the Northern Crescent, and it has been 
variously referred to in recent butterfly field guides and texts as Pearl Crescent 
“Type B,” Phyciodes selenis, P. morpheas and P. pascoensis. Recent research 
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(Scott 1994) has concluded that Phyciodes cocyta (Cramer, 1777) was the earli¬ 
est name applied to this species and, accordingly, is the correct one.) 

The range of the Pearl Crescent (P. tharos) was reconsidered to extend from 
Mexico throughout the eastern and central United States, but entered Canada 
only in the southern portion of the prairie provinces and in extreme southern 
Ontario. The Northern Crescent (P. cocyta) occupied the remaining Canadian 
range, and overlapped in range with the Pearl Crescent in southern Canada 
and parts of the northeastern and western United States. 

The separation of these two species did not affect the situation in the Ottawa 
District too much. Specimens collected locally indicated that our “Pearl Cres¬ 
cent” was in fact the Northern Crescent, and the information presented in 
“Butterflies of the Ottawa District” accurately described its occurrence here. 

Until last summer the Pearl Crescent was not believed to occur in eastern 
Canada farther north than the Carolinian Zone of southern Ontario. Then, in 
mid-July of 1995, Paul Catling found this species at two locations in southern 
Ontario and northern New York, beyond its generally accepted northern range 
limit. On July 22 he collected further specimens in his garden near Metcalfe 
and at two other locations in the southern portion of the Ottawa District. 
Coincidentally, in early July Don Lafontaine noticed a specimen in my collec¬ 
tion (taken at Stony Swamp in 1993) that he believed was a Pearl Crescent and, 
concurrent to Paul’s discovery, I collected another specimen in Gloucester on 
July 21,1995. 

A subsequent search of many private and institutional collections (Catling, 
unpublished) has revealed previously overlooked specimens of the Pearl 
Crescent, which show that the range of this species actually extends through¬ 
out much of southern Ontario and into southern Quebec (within the Ottawa 
District). The earliest specimens presently known from the Ottawa District 
are two from Eardley and one from Lac Philippe taken in 1990 by Francois 
Lessard (Paul Cathng personal communication), and a few specimens in my 
collection taken near Bells Corners in 1992 and 1993. 

Considering the long history of butterfly collecting in the Ottawa District, 
the absence of earlier records suggests that this species may be a fairly recent 
arrival here. However, before the early 1980s, the Pearl Crescent would not 
have been specifically looked for and, if present, may well have remained un¬ 
detected amongst the very similar and generally more abundant Northern 
Crescent in the years since these two species were separated. Don Lafontaine 
(personal communication) has suggested that a collecting bias (i.e., collectors 
tending to take specimens of Crescents in early summer, when the Northern 
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Crescent is most abundant, and not taking further specimens of a seemingly 
commonplace species later in the season, when the Pearl Crescent is more 
numerous) may account for the lack of even chance collections of the Pearl 
Crescent prior to 1990. 

In the latter half of the 1995 butterfly season, efforts were made by local 
lepidopterists to begin to work out the distribution, abundance, habitat and 
flight season of this species in our area. What is presently knovra is summarized 
below, along wath some tips on identification of the Pearl Crescent, so that 
Club members can look for this butterfly, and help to create a more complete 
picture of its occurrence in the District. 

Distribution and Abundance 

The Pearl Crescent has so far been found at 25 locations in or near the Ottawa 
District, 21 of which were discovered in 1995 (see Distribution Map). It was 
common to abundant at most locations, but was found to be much more local in 
distribution than the Northern Crescent. It appears to be fairly widespread in 
our area, and will undoubtedly be discovered at more locations once other 
suitable habitat has been checked. 

Habitat and Foodplants 

This butterfly has been found in the District in dry, grassy open areas, in con¬ 
trast to the wetter, more lush habitats preferred by the Northern Crescent. The 
Pearl Crescent is presently known mainly from abandoned pastures over lime¬ 
stone, and alvar meadows, but it was also found in a few other open situations 
including powerline corridors and an old landfill. It favours dry, disturbed 
habitats with short grasses, a lack of extensive tree and shrub cover and, more 
importantly, an abundance of nectar sources (including many non-native weedy 
plants) that are available in succession throughout its flight season (Catling, 
unpublished). 

This species uses various asters as larval hostplants throughout its wide North 
American range (Scott 1986,1994). In 1995, Paul Catling observed female 
Pearl Crescents ovipositing on Ciliolate Aster (Aster ciliolatus) at three loca¬ 
tions in the Ottawa District, and he successfully reared the larvae on this 
foodplant (Catling, unpublished). This is a newly recorded larval hostplant for 
the Pearl Crescent, and appears to be the main foodplant of this butterfly in 
our area. The Pearl Crescent and Ciliolate Aster both do well in dry, open 
situations, and they were clearly associated at many locations, with the abun¬ 
dance of the aster often reflecting the abundance of the butterfly. 

However, at one location in Gloucester where the Pearl Crescent was found 
only in very small numbers, Ciliolate Aster was not present, and the butterflies 
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were found predominantly around Panicled Aster (^ter lanceolatus) and two 
small patches of Heart-leaved Aster (Aster cordifolius). Further investigation 
will probably reveal that the Pearl Crescent occasionally uses species of aster 
other than Ciliolate Aster as larval hostplants in our District. (In the fall of 
1995, Ross Layberry (personal communication) kept two female Pearl Cres¬ 
cents under netting with Heart-leaved Asters for up to 10 days, but no eggs 
were laid.) 

The local occurrence of the Pearl Crescent in the above-mentioned habitats 
may indicate a need at this latitude for the warmer microclimate offered in 
these dry, open sites (Catling, unpublished). Further south in its range, this 
species is much more widespread, and is found in virtually any open habitat 
where asters are present (Opler and Krizek 1984, Scott 1994). (See Gillet 1995 
for identification of local asters.) 

Flight Season 

In 1995, the Pearl Crescent was found in the Ottawa District from July 21 to 
October 23. It was most numerous in late July to early August and again from 
late August to early September, but emergence of the butterflies appeared to 
be continuous, with fresh and worn individuals of both males and females being 
seen on most days. The species gradually decreased in numbers at most loca¬ 
tions through September (although many fresh individuals continued to 
emerge) and by early October the season for this species seemed to be ending. 

At a location near Bells Corners where the Pearl Crescent was abundant ear¬ 
lier in the season, I found only 8 worn individuals on September 30. However, 
a visit to the same site on October 12 produced 32 of these butterflies (some 
very fresh) and as late as October 23, four worn specimens were still flying on 
an isolated warm sunny day. In the eastern United States, this species produces 
continuous broods (with eggs developing to adult butterflies in 35 days) as long 
as the foodplant is available and temperature conditions permit (Opler and 
Krizek 1984). This also appears to be true in our area. Even on October 23 
near Bells Corners, over 100 Ciliolate Asters with freshly bloomed flowers and 
succulent leaves, as well as a small number of fresh nectar sources, were still 
available. 

A spring generation is known elsewhere in southern Ontario and, although it 
could not be confirmed in 1995, a few records from past years indicate that this 
generation occurs in the Ottawa District as well. Francois Lessard (a Montreal 
collector) has specimens in his collection taken near Eardley on May 26,1990 
and May 27,1995. On May 25,1992,1 saw over 25 fresh Crescents at the Burnt 
Lands which in retrospect were almost certainly the Pearl Crescent; other 
records of Crescents in late May from the District may also have been this 
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species. The Pearl Crescent may be less common in the spring generation, and 
might only be easily found at locations where it is abundant later in the year. 

Identification 

Although the flight seasons and habitats of our three Crescent butterflies differ 
to some degree, there is considerable overlap, and it may be possible to en¬ 
counter all three species at some locations in June. 

The Northern Crescent (/*. cocyta) is widespread and abundant throughout the 
Ottawa District in June and early July, and is likely to be the species most often 
encountered in early summer. It is found in a wide variety of open habitats, 
although it is most numerous in moist meadows. The Northern Crescent has a 
partial second (and possibly a partial third) generation in August and Septem¬ 
ber, but it is not common in these later broods and any Crescent species en¬ 
countered in numbers after mid-July is more likely to be the Pearl Crescent. 

The Tawny Crescent {P. batesii) only has one generation each year, and flies in 
June in the Ottawa District. It is uncommon and very local in distribution, and 
is known from relatively few locations. Like the Pearl Crescent it shows a 
preference for dry open areas, and these two species are known from some of 
the same locations in the District. 

In the field all three of these species look very similar to one another, and a 
close examination is needed to positively identify them. The Tawny Crescent 
is probably the easiest of the three to identify. In both the male and female, this 
is the only species that lacks a brown marginal patch on the imderside of the 
hindwings. The dark brown areas on the upperside of the wings are also more 
solid and extensive, giving this species a darker appearance than our other two 
Crescents. The antennal clubs are black in both sexes. Although the females of 
all three species are very similar, the female Tawny Crescent is the darkest, and 
has a narrow cream-coloured median (middle) band on the upperside of the 
forewing that is much paler than the surrounding orange and brown areas. 

The Pearl Crescent and Northern Crescent are more difficult to distinguish 
from one another. The males are very well illustrated in Peterson’s “A Field 
Guide to Eastern Butterflies” (Opler and Malikul 1992), the best butterfly field 
guide available for our area. The main features separating these two species in 
our area, along with a few others not well-described in most field guides, are 
summarized below. 

• Male Pearl Crescents have black antennal clubs that tend to be rounded in 
shape, while male Northern Crescents have more elongated clubs that always 
show some bright orange. 
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The antennal clubs of all Crescent butterflies have dark blackish scales on the 
lower portion of the upperside. The true colour of the club is actually seen in a 
scaleless area of bare “skin,” called the nudum, that is reveaded on the upper- 
side of the club toward the tip and extends onto most of the underside. This 
skin is orange in the male Northern Crescent, and a deep mahogany brown 
(that appears black to the naked eye) in the male Pearl Crescent. Females of 
both species have orange-tipped antennae, and are probably most easily iden¬ 
tified by their association with the males. 

• In male Pearl Crescents, the postmedian line (the dark line just inward from 
the row of dots) on the upperside of the hindwing is usually complete. In the 
male Northern Crescent this line is usually absent between three to five wing 
veins, leaving an open orange area in the centre of the wing. 

• The marginal patch on the underside of the hindwing is dark brown in the 
male Pearl Crescent, and usually narrowly restricted to the edge of the wing. In 
the male Northern Crescent, this patch is a lighter tan brown or caramel 
colour, and often bleeds slightly further in towards the centre of the wing. 

• The Pearl Crescent is noticeably smaller than the Northern Crescent. Male 
(fore)wingspan averages about 3 cm in the Pearl Crescent and 3.5 cm in the 
Northern Crescent. Females are larger than their respective males but, as a 
rule of thumb, female Pearl Crescents are generally a little smaller than male 
Northern Crescents. 

• In both male and female Pearl Crescents the fine brown lines on the under¬ 
side of the hindwing are darker than those of the Northern Crescent, and are 
edged with black scales. 

• On female Pearl Crescents the postmedian line on the upperside of the 
hindwing is usually complete and definite throughout its length, while on the 
female Northern Crescent this line is often faint or absent between three or 
four wing veins (echoing a key difference in the males). 

• Female Pearl Crescents have a more uniform net-like pattern of dark brown 
markings on the upperside of the wings than female Northern Crescents. 

• In the spring and fall generations of the Pearl Crescent (form marcia), the 
underside of the hindwing is heavily mottled with dark brown, and crossed by a 
smoky white median band in females. The males also sometimes show slightly 
darker or more mottled hindwing undersides in these generations, and the dark 
markings on the upperside of both sexes are often reduced. 
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There is much individual variation in both the Pearl Crescent and Northern 
Crescent, and not all males encountered may be easily assigned to one species 
or the other. Specimens that have black antennal clubs like the Pearl Crescent 
but that otherwise resemble the Northern Crescent have been found in the 
District, and may be hybrids. Males with yellowish brown on the antennal clubs, 
but in all other respects suggesting the Pearl Crescent, were encountered with 
some frequency. This latter type may simply be a genetic variant of the Pearl 
Crescent (Don Lafontaine personal communication), and was found in habitats 
typical of that species. 

I would be pleased to hear from anyone finding the Pearl Crescent in the 
1996 butterfly season, and can be reached at (613) 230-6889. Any Crescents 
collected in the District before 1995 (especially specimens taken in May and 
after mid-July) would be of particular interest. 
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Backyard Birdwatching 

PJ. “Mickey” Narraway 


As in past years, I had been half-filling my hummingbird feeder with fresh 
sugar water every second day, although I had neither seen nor heard any hum¬ 
mingbirds. Suddenly in late June, for several days in a row, I noticed the feeder 
was empty in just a few hours. Still no sound nor sight of any hummingbirds. 

I had read somewhere that orioles were known to frequent sugar feeders at 
times and there is at least one family nearby. So I decided to pay a bit more 
attention. 

About 10 o’clock one morning, from a nearby window, I heard a small uproeu". 
There were chickadees, seven of them! They were all banded on the left leg. 
They were fighting for a chance to hang upside down from one of the four red, 
gaudy, plastic flowers where they fed until the sugar water was gone. I could 
hear other chickadees, in the bushes round about, scolding... perhaps 
frustrated parents? This daily free-for-all, always near 10 o’clock, lasted for 
about five days then stopped just as suddenly as it had started. 

In 19951 banded, always on the left leg, at least two families of juvenal (1st year 
birds) chickadees in our immediate neighbourhood, as well as retrapping 
adults (the parents?). Most of these birds, both the juvenals and adults, were 
retrapped by me. I did not try to retrap the seven juvenals which were raiding 
my hummingbird feeder. They looked and acted quite young, and their bands 
looked very shiny. I continue, however, to retrap many chickadees, both adults 
and juvenals but at the sunflower seed feeders. 

Perhaps after five days the parents convinced their young that “too many 
sweets are bad for you.”n 
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Migratory Birds and 
International Migratory Birds Day 


Christine Hanrahan 



Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Photo by Tony Beck. 


Scanning for birds near the Shirleys Bay dyke one spring I overheard an older 
birding friend comment that as far as he was concerned, the number of 
migrants had dwindled considerably since he started birding many years pre¬ 
vious. That comment was made over a decade ago, and in the intervening years 
I’ve heard the refrain endlessly from other birders. It certainly seems that with 
each passing year the number of migrants grows less and less. Where are the 
waves of migrants we once saw pouring through Ottawa? What is going on? 
Are we right to be concerned, or has memory embellished the migrations of 
the past? After all, bird populations naturally fluctuate and some biologists are 
advising caution when interpreting data suggesting population declines, citing 
the need for more evidence. A growing majority of biologists, however, agree 
with Morton and Greenberg (1989) that “We cannot afford to wait until one 
species after another becomes ‘threatened’ or ‘endangered’. Our need is to 
preserve them as unendangered, as they still are. We do not want to wait until 
the situation is hopeless.” 

There is no doubt that more research is needed, especially that aimed at iden¬ 
tifying the myriad problems migratory birds encounter particularly in the 
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tropics. David Hussell (1991a) notes that “we need basic information about the 
status of populations: which species are declining, and which are holding then- 
own or increasing?” This means amongst other things, that we need status 
reports for migratory species, and continued migration monitoring such as that 
carried out by Long Point Bird Observatory (LPBO). Much of the ongoing 
research into this situation has raised more questions than have been answer¬ 
ed, although persistent declines for some species have been identified. Of par¬ 
ticular concern are the ‘neotropical migrants,’ those species which spend much 
of the year in the new world tropics (Modco, Latin America and the Carib¬ 
bean) coming north only to breed. Many familiar songbirds such as warblers, 
vireos, tanagers and thrushes, that we think of as ‘ours,’ are in fact tropical 
visitors. However, songbirds are not the only birds to overwinter in the tropics. 
Many other landbirds including raptors, cuckoos, doves, swifts, and hum¬ 
mingbirds, also winter there, as do many species of shorebirds and waterbirds. 
Conservation strategies have already been designed for both waterfowl (The 
North American Waterfowl Management Plan) and shorebirds (The Western 
Hemispheric Shorebird Reserve Network), and attention is now being turned 
to landbirds and it is these landbirds that are the focus of this article. 

Analysis of data collected at LPBO between 1961 and 1988 showed significant 
and persistent declines for Veery, Gray-cheeked Thrush, Swainson’s Thrush, 
Wood Thrush, Gray Catbird, Nashville Warbler, Ovenbird, Northern 
Waterthrush, and Rose-breasted Grosbeak (Hussell 1991b). Analysis of data 
from the same period for species that overwinter in the temperate zones indi¬ 
cated that while some populations had declined, the number of species facing 
decreases was far fewer than for the neotropical migrEmts. While this data deals 
with birds in the eastern part of the country and at only one location, down¬ 
ward trends have also been noted for some western species that overwinter in 
the tropics. Research such as this at Long Point and at similar migration 
monitoring stations throughout North America, combined with other monitor¬ 
ing programs such as The Breeding Bird Survey (BBS), provide data useful for 
identifying problems and helping to determine solutions for all migratory birds, 
not only neotropical migrants. 

Migratory birds must navigate innumerable hazards both natural and man¬ 
made on their long northward and southward journeys: severe weather, pollu¬ 
tion, loss of suitable stopover sites, decreased food supplies, the list is endless. 
Given the distance and the hazards it is remarkable that any birds survive to fly 
north again. By far the greatest threat is loss of suitable habitat: on their breed¬ 
ing grounds, along their migration route and in their tropical overwintering 
sites. Wetlands, riparian vegetation, old-field habitat, and forests are being 
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dredged, drained, plowed under, fragmented and clearcut. For migratory birds, 
Stutchbury (1993) notes, “the candle is burning at both ends.” 

Habitat loss on breeding grounds results in lower reproductive successes. It 
has been found that species which nest in forests, particularly eastern forests, 
have shown the most serious declines (Askins et al. 1990). Forest fragmentation 
allows easy access for predatory jays, crows, raccoons and with increasing 
urbanization, house cats. A study on the effect of forest fragmentation carried 
out in 1985 showed that the predation rate by all predators on bird nests in 
small woodlots ranged from 25-90% compared to only 2% in a large forest 
(Stutchbury 1993). Furthermore, as forests become more edge than forest, 
cowbird parasitism increases. There are now concerted efforts to reduce the 
numbers of cowbirds in many areas, pmticularly in the U.S A. Yet as with most 
conservation concerns, humans have created these problems by unwise and 
greedy land development practices. It is too easy to blame cowbirds or other 
species for the current situation facing migratory birds. 

Deforestation in the tropics forces competition with other overwintering 
migrants and with resident birds, for diminishing food sources and safe shelter. 
As vast stretches of primary tropical forest are destroyed, the effect on bird life 
and on other wildlife, and the plants and insects they depend on, is staggering. 
Habitat loss in the tropics is one of the most serious issues of our time and 
although many organizations are now addressing this matter, the situation 
remains urgent. 

Habitat loss along the migratory route can also have disastrous consequences 
for “the suitability and quality of stopover sites is key to the success of migra¬ 
tion” (Promislow and McCracken 1994). Many tiny songbirds may travel 
approximately 8,000 km a year (Stutchbury 1993), an enormous undertaking 
that illustrates the neccessity for adequate resting and refueling sites en route. 

As one way of dealing with mounting concern about the issue of neotropical 
migrants, the Smithsonian Migratory Bird Center (SMBC) in cooperation with 
Partners in Flight, initiated the aamx&l International Migratory Birds Day 
(IMBD) held on the second Saturday in May, to raise public awareness of the 
plight of neotropical migratory birds. The SMBC produces information pack¬ 
ages, posters and t-shirts, and publishes excellent booklets available for a 
nominal fee. Since its inception in 1993, IMBD has generated hundreds of 
events mounted by enthusiastic volunteers. The events vary greatly, but the one 
constant has been a desire to educate the public and the policy makers about 
migratory birds and the need for habitat protection throughout North and 
South America. This year the date is May 11 and the Fletcher Wildlife Garden 
will be hosting a special event to celebrate IMBD. (See page 49 in this issue.) 
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Broad-winged Hawk, a forest-interior species that over-winters in the neotropics. 

Photo by Tony Beck. 

Publicity events such as the above raise general awareness of the situation and 
provide impetus for governments to initiate and fund various recovery plans, 
monitoring programs and research projects. Such initiatives are often 
developed cooperatively with non-government agencies. But because birds are 
not confined by political boundaries, conservation strategies must involve the 
governments of several or many countries, some of which may be less than will¬ 
ing or unable to spend time and money on avian conservation. Only time will 
tell if these initiatives are working. 

Partners in Flight, established in 1990, is one of the bigger conservation 
programs in the U.S.A working to conserve neotropical migrants and their 
habitats. It involves “federal and state agencies, private conservation groups, 
industry, academia, foundations and the public” to coordinate and “maximize 
their benefits for neotropical migratory birds and their habitats” (Partners in 
Flight 1995). 

Here in Canada, the Canadian Wildlife Service is developing a similar program 
but one that will focus on all landbirds. Working with the Canadian Nature 
Federation they have prepared the ‘Canadian Landbird Conservation Strategy’ 
to be implemented by national and re^onal working groups. The first meeting 
of the national working group is scheduled for sometime early in 1996. Conser- 
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vation International-Canada in association with LPBO, and with input from 
CWS, has developed the Bring Back the Birds program, a “Canadian public 
initiative for migratory songbird conservation” (Towle 1994), which together 
with a booklet of the same name is stimulating interest amongst schools and 
community groups. 

With good conservation planning — and luck - we can be reasonably optimistic 
that each spring as we head to Britannia, Shirleys Bay, Gatineau Park, or any 
of the other dozens of local birding spots, we’ll continue welcoming old friends 
back. Knowing the rigours they’ve undergone to return north once more, the 
least we can do is help ensure that their habitats are still here for them. At the 
same time we can support those working to preserve vital habitat in the tropics. 
For all the joy that birds give us, is this asking too much? 

Naturalists with a yen for field work and who want to do something tangible to 
help can participate in several long term volunteer projects; 

• Breeding Bird Survey. Breeding birds are surveyed from the roadside. A 

40 km route is assigned which volunteers drive once each spring. Contact: BBS 
Ontario Co-ordinator, LPBO, Port Rowan Ontario, NOE IMO, 519-586-3531. 

• Forest Bird Monitoring Program. Looks at forest-interior species and 
charts population trends and habitat associations. Volunteers survey the 
chosen wooded area on foot, two mornings a year. Contact: Mike Cadman, 
Canadian Wildlife Service, Environment Canada, 75 Farquhar St., Guelph, 
Ontario NIH 3N4,519-766-1594. 

• Migration Monitoring Program. Bird banding program to track population 
trends of migrant birds. Work takes place at the Long Point and the Thunder 
Cape Bird Observatories. For Long Point, contact: Jon McCracken, LPBO, 
P.O. Box 160, Port Rowan, Ont. NOE IMO, 519-586-3531; for Thunder Cape, 
contact: Dr. David Shepherd, 285 Paisley Rd., Guelph, Ontario NIH 2P8,519- 
763-6936. 

Following is a summary of the major threats faced by migratory birds and 
simple things you can do to help in addition to the volunteer projects above. 

If you want to learn more about the situation, the brief reading list should give 
you a place to start. 

The Primary Threats Faced by Migratory Songbirds can be Summed up as: 

1) Habitat loss on breeding and wintering grounds and along the migration route. 

2) Increased predation by jays, crows, raccoons and housecats, as constant human 
encroachment into once isolated areas fragments habitat. 
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3) Increased parasitism by cowbirds as forest loss opens up more of the edge habitat 

preferred by this species. 

4) E:nvironmenta] degradation such as pollution, throughout their range. 

5) Other human-created hazards such as tall glass night-lit buildings and other tall 

structures such as radio towers. 

What you can do to Help Migratory Birds: 

1) Support conservation organizations that are working at the international 
level to protect migratory birds and their habitat such as The World 
Wildlife Fund, 1-800-26-PANDA; Canadian Nature Federation, Ste. 520, 
1 Nicholas St., Ottawa, KIN 7B7,562-3447; Conservation International, 
174 Spadina Avenue, Ste. 508, Toronto, Ont. M5T 2C2; and The Neotropi¬ 
cal Bird Club, c/o The Lodge, Sandy, Bedfordshire SG19 2DL U.K. 

2) Support organizations that protect habitats in Canada used by migratory 
birds, such as The Nature Conservancy of Canada (110 Eglinton Ave. W, 
4th FI., Toronto, Ont., M4R 2G5,416-932-3202). Support your local 
naturalist and conservation groups in their work to protect local areas for 
wildlife. 

3) Let your local and federal politicians know that you want protection for 
vitally important migratory bird areas. 

4) Work with local parks departments to ensure that native plantings are 
used in parks and that habitat is left in as natural a state as possible. En¬ 
courage them to preserve forested parks intact. Creating more trails and 
more open areas allows a greater number of predators to prey on 
songbirds. 

5) Discourage forest fragmentation by educating politicians and the general 
public as to why fragmented forests are detrimental for most wildlife. 

6) Bell your cat, using two bells. Better still, keep your cat indoors. It is heal¬ 
thier and safer for the cat, and certainly safer for birds since cats kill mil¬ 
lions of birds every year. 

7) Create a backyard habitat by planting abundant native fruit and seed 
producing shrubs and trees for food and nest sites. Put up bird feeders, 
nest boxes and supply fresh water. Eliminate pesticides from your garden. 
For more information on backyard habitats, contact the Fletcher Wildlife 
Garden Committee (798-1620,730-5968, and 730-0714). 

8) If you own a large chunk of land (40 ha or more), consider restoring its 
ecology if it has been modfified in the past, or leaving it alone if it is m a 
reasonably pristine state. 

Resist the temptation to subdivide now or in the future. 
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Elegy for the South Valley 

Patricia Lowther 
1 

South Valley Dam is silted up, 
the slid scree of a whole mountain 
is leaning there; some year 
when the rains keep 
on and on as they do 
it will go, and the wind seethe 
in the trees, 

the cedars toss and toss 
and the creek froth 
over broken banks 
and the work of men 
will be all undone 


2 

We have no centuries 
here a few generations 
do for antiquity: 
logging camps hidden 
around the backs of mountains 
shacks falling without sound 
canyons with timber trestles 
rotting to shreds 
like broken spiderwebs 
straight scars and planks 
collapsed on the walls 
of improbable mountains 
mountains mountains 
and the dam that served 
a mine that serviced empire 
crumbling slowly deep 
deep in the bush 
for its time 
for this country 
it’s a pyramid 

it’s Tenochtitlan going back 
to the bush and the rain 
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3 


The gravel pit is eating 
South Valley, the way you’d 
eat a stalk of asparagus, 
end to end, saving the tender 
tip for last. It starts 
at the highway end 
gouging alder and huckleberry 
off the creek banks; 
dust loosed in the air 
precipitates slowly on water 
and smooth wet stones. 

Each year the tooth marks 
go deeper along the valley 
higher into the green 
overhanging falls and terraces 
of water, shearing toward 
the head of the south fork 
where the dam leans 
between time’s jaws 
waiting for either 
the weight of its past 
or the hard bite of the future 
to bring it down unmade 
and original gravel 
bury its shards at last. 


Editor’s Note: Toby Brooks, an Ottawa author, is working on the biography of Pat Lowther, 
a British Columbia poet. Pat wrote three books of poetry before her tragic death at age 40. 
The poem, “Elegy for the South Valley” has not been published before and is appearing in 
T&L with the permission of her family.^ 
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Terrestrial Amplexus 
in the Northern Leopard Frog, 
Rana pipiens 

Frederick W Schueler&Aleta Karstad 



Terrestrially amplexed Leopard Frogs, 14 April 1983, 
near Greenbush, Leeds Co., Ontario. NMC 2364Z Sketch by Aleta Karstad 

Our frogs and toads lay their eggs in water, and pairs in the mating embrace, 
amplexus, are usually only seen in the water. The Europeem Frog (Rana tem- 
poraria) and the European Toad (Bufo bufo), on the other hand, often migrate 
to breeding ponds in amplexus, the female carrying the male along as he clings 
to her back. 

When Mike Rankin found an amplexed pair of Wood Frogs (Rana sylvatica) 
crossing a road near Brockville in 1981 it was a noteworthy observation 
(Schueler and Rankin 1982). Their review of the literature found published 
records of terrestrial amplexus for all our early spring breeders, except the 
Northern Leopard Frog, Rana pipiens, an abundant species well-known for 
mass movements from waterbodies (typically well-oxygenated) where they 
hibernate to those (typically without predatory fish) where they breed. 
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We are now able to remedy this omission. In the late afternoon of 14 April 
1983, while driving from Addison to Bishops Mills, Aleta found a terrestrially 
amplexed pair of Leopard Frogs on the road near Greenbush, Leeds Co. These 
were preserved with 4 other frogs in the Canadian Museum of Nature as NMC 
23642. Ten years later, 16 April 1993 (11:30 a.m., air temperature IS^C), near 
the Bishops Mills Cemetery, on County Road 18, Grenville Co., she saw an 
amplexed pair on the road, which was hit by another vehicle before she was 
able to pick it up. There had been rain earlier in the morning, but the road 
surface was largely dry. (The tibia length of the male was 36.2 mm, that of the 
female 41.0 mm.) 

Both 14 April 1983 and 16 April 1993 were the warmest day yet that sprmg. 

The night of 15 April 1993 was so dry that Wood Frogs, at least, seemed to be 
turning back from their breeding migration rather than cross gravel roads (air 
7.5°C, 4 km E Bishops Mills). We suggest that it is most likely that the Leopard 
Frogs paired in the water when their migration was held up by their reluctance 
to move across cold dry land, and the female simply carried the male with her 
when she later proceeded across dry land in the warmth of the next day. 

That we have been watching for terrestrially amplexed Leopard Frogs for 15 
years (13 springs in the range of the Leopard Frog), and have only observed 
these two pairs, suggests that the behaviour is infrequent in this species. In 
Wood Frogs, on the other hand, we have seen terrestrial amplexus during the 
breeding migration at Limerick Forest, 4 km east of Bishops Mills, almost every 
spring that we have been home since 1981. 

Reference 

Schueler, F.W. and M. Rankin. 1982. Terrestrial amplexus in the Wood Frog, Rana 
sylvatica. Canadian Field-Naturalist 96:348-349.** 


Spring Storm 

Aleta Karstad 

Thundering dump truck 
A premonition 
Then, with more authority 
Spring thunder. 

The sky here swollen and purplish 
There pale and hectic 
Silhouetting still trees 

Dandelions with closed eyes wait in the expectant grass. 

Robin sings headlong 

Calling worms 

Until the rain takes over. 
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Notes from a Deep River Feeder 

Bruce Winterbon 

I live just west of Deep River in an isolated house with bush on the north side, 
right up to the house. The feeder is on that side. No exciting birds come to 
my feeder, although in the past Barred Owls have slept nearby, and in mid- 
February I picked up a dead Boreal Owl in the driveway, possibly killed at a 
window. But I do have mammalian visitors. 

The feeder is on a window ledge. We have a table inside at the same level as 
the wndow, so it is almost as if the feeder visitors are at our table. Four species 
of squirrels come to this feeder. The chipmunks of coiurse are safely under¬ 
ground for most of the feeder season, but during the winter I get both red and 
grey (or black) squirrels during the day and flying squirrels at night. (The black 
is just a colour phase of the grey, so I usually just say “grey squirrel” even 
though most of the ones I see are black.) Ten years ago the grey squirrels were 
far less common. 

During the day, the red and grey squirrels are at the feeder. On several cold 
mornings this year, I saw something I’d never noticed before: a red squirrel on 
the feeder had a little white moustache of frost under its nose. After this red 
squirrel had filled his belly, he just stood on the window sill looking in, and 
shivering. (Most active small animals shiver through much of the winter - see 
for example Peter Marchand’s book, “Life in the Cold.”) I think this squirrel 
gets his food so quickly from the feeder that he has nothing else to do than sit 
around. When a grey squirrel arrived, the red ducked imder the feeder, and for 
the next several minutes there was a protracted “verbal” match, interrupted a 
couple of times by scuffles. 

The grey squirrel is about twice as heavy as the red, but the red is far more ag¬ 
gressive. The grey was still eating, so it defended itself, but once it was knocked 
off balance by a surprise attack, and once it went back to the sunflower seeds 
with a bit of reddish fur stuck to its mouth: one round for each? 

We have two species of flying squirrel in North America, the southern and the 
northern. We are outside the expected range of the southern species but they 
are the ones on my feeder, and they - the ones on my feeder - are now duly 
noted in the “Atlas of the Mammals of Ontario.” Their habitat is mature 
hardwoods, especially maple, beech, and oak, and I have a lot of mature beech 
in particular close to the house. But this habitat is part of the fast-disappearing 
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Carolinian forest of southern Ontario, so the southern species of flying squirrel 
has been declared rare in Ontario. Both species come to my daughter’s feeder, 
about two km away and similarly on a window ledge. Sometimes they are there 
at the same time so one can see the difference. The southern species is smaller 
and more nervous than the northern one. My daughter lives beside the high¬ 
way, and doesn’t have beech trees nearby. I don’t know why she gets both 
species and I get only one. 

Other mammals besides the squirrels come to my feeder. This year I’ve had a 
pine marten several times. It’s a pretty animal, slender, sort of cat-like, with a 
fine - and valuable - squirrel-red fur coat. We had a good look at it, for it was 
on the feeder for several minutes, eating sunflower seeds. The chickadees were 
landing on the feeder while the marten was there, but they weren’t bold enough 
to take any seeds. 

The marten seemed to fully imderstand windows, and we didn’t need to hide 
or even move slowly. In fact, at one time it had its nose pressed to the window 
opposite a human nose on the inside. 

Martens are forest animals, and spend more of their time in trees than do the 
other weasels. I had thought of them as being predators of squirrels, but the 
books say they’re more general feeders, and sometimes eat fruit or carrion. No 
mention is made of them eating sunflower seeds, but that was all that was avail¬ 
able at that time. The next night the marten took away a present of chicken 
bones and other scraps. 

Martens are common enough, but like most mammals are seldom seen. They’ve 
been around our house before, but I’ve not seen them on the feeder, although 
one that visited several years ago picked up a fallen suet ball. Lynn Hardy, our 
local bird columnist, has reported other people seeing a marten at their feeders 
this winter. Maybe the early snow has been hard on them, or perhaps it was a 
good breeding year and we have a larger than usual number of juveniles strug¬ 
gling with their first winter. 

One of the field marks of the pine marten is its irregular orangish throat patch. 
It looks as if each animal’s throat patch might be different, so one would be 
able to tell individuals apart. It is too bad that squirrels and chickadees do not 
have individually unique markings, so that we could more easily follow the 
power politics around the feeder. 

The pine marten was not the first weasel I’ve seen on our feeder. A couple of 
years ago a long-tailed weasel, a very unusual animal for this area, came briefly 
to the feeder, possibly wondering where all that reek of squirrel led to. It didn’t 
sample the sunflower seeds.° 
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Fall Bird Sightings 


Christopher Traynor 



The rare Northern Wheatear photographed at Britannia., Nov. 11,1995, by Tony Beck. 


Well, what can you say about the weather last fall: a rather ordinary September, 
if a little cool; a gorgeous October perfect for those rambles up to the Gatineau 
and a November most of us would like to forget. By the end of November we’d 
seen as much snow as all of last winter. While I write, the prospect of trudging 
through all that snow on the Christmas Bird Count is not the most pleasing of 
thoughts but as most birders know, there is very little to see when the weather 
is beautiful. On the other hand, by the time you read this all that will be forgot¬ 
ten. Still, I am getting ahead of myself. Back to the fall. There were several in¬ 
teresting birds, both here and farther afield, to keep everyone interested, as 
well as the re-development of the Fall Bird Count. This overview of fall bird 
sightings will cover Sept.-Nov. with the exception of October 29th (Fall Bird 
Count). The results and highlights of that day were summarized in a separate 
article by Bruce Di Labio in the last issue of Trail & Landscape. 

Regular Migration Stops 

Shirleys Bay 

One of the Ottawa District’s better migrant stops, despite the increasingly 
limited access to us, continues to be Shirleys Bay. While the niunbers of both 
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puddle and diving ducks were unremarkable (although 6 Ruddy Ducks on 
November 9th were good) the attraction this fall was the good numbers of 
shorebirds. An accessible mudflat attracted all the regular “peeps” plus 
several less common but expected visitors including a single Red Knot and 2 
Hudsonian Godwits (Sept. 7). White-rumped Sandpipers were seen until 
October, but only one at a time. Good numbers of Pectoral Sandpipers were 
present mcluding a high of 40 (Oct. 1). A highlight of the shorebird migration 
had to be the excellent numbers of Long-billed Dowitchers reported both at 
Shirleys Bay and elsewhere. Shirleys Bay had a high of 6 (Oct. 1) and 4 birds 
were seen on two other occasions. (Interestingly, it was a very good spring for 
Short-billed Dowitchers.) Red-necked and Wiison’s Phalarope both put in a 
few appearances but there were no reports of the much rarer Red Phalarope. 

Of course, when you have plenty of shorebirds then it is reasonable to expect 
that there will be some falcons coursing about looking for dinner. Merlins and 
Peregrine Falcons were both observed at Shirleys Bay on several occasions — 
no doubt a regular stop on their river run — as well as other locations. One of 
the birds observed was one of several immature Peregrines seen in the area this 
fall. On a related note. The Canadian Wildlife Service has plans to install 
Peregrine nest boxes in Ottawa and hopefully our Coates Building regular(s) 
may find a mate someday soon. 

Trail Road (Nepean) Dump 

This is another popular attraction for birds and birders alike. Lesser Black- 
backed Gulls were reported in small numbers from the dump and the adjacent 
Burnside Pit, with a high of 4 (Sept. 16). The impressive Glaucous Gulls (3) 
made it back to the dump for October 18th and these were joined by a lone 
Iceland Gull. A less well-known bird of the dump, the Long-billed Dowitcher, 
was heard and then observed doing a quick flyby from the dump to the small 
ponds near the Burnside Pit. This pit, which to birds must look like a small 
lake, continues to attract some interesting birds. Snow Geese, Red-necked 
Grebes and Black-bellied Plovers were among the diverse group present here. 
Anytime you are heading out to the dump this pit should be included in your 
route (well, maybe not in the winter). 

Woods and Forest 

There were very few reports of woodland birds this fall (with the exception 
of those observed on the Fall Bird Count). A large adult Cooper’s Hawk 
frequented Clyde Woods — possibly the experimental farm bird — but 
accipiter reports were scarce. Almost as scarce were owl reports. Migrant 
Long-eared and Northern Saw-whet Owls, while hard to locate, are present 
in the fall if you have the patience to look. Both were located in dense cedar 
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woods this fall but only on a few days. Unfortunately, Saw-whets appear easier 
to find dead or injured on the side of the road. I found one alive along Highway 
417 (although it subsequently died at the Wild Bird Care Centre) in November. 
The staff at the bird care centre had received five others since the switch over 
to daylight savings time. I’d rather not find any, than find them in this manner. 

Ottawa Beach to Britannia 

This section of the Ottawa River, a fall staging ground for large flocks of 
migrant waterfowl, was an exciting place to bird especially in November. 
Amongst the Canada Geese were small numbers of Snow Geese and the 
tiny Brant. The Brant peaked at 500 (Nov. 8). On the 14th of November, 33 
Red-throated Loons were observed off Britannia pier. This is an excellent 
number of these slender necked loons for the Ottawa District. These birds do 
occasionally show up in large numbers but even a lone bird is worth a look. A 
Barrow’s Goldeneye was also observed on this date. The Red-throated Loons 
were a highlight of the fall, and a close second was the Barrow’s Goldeneye. 

On November 11th a very rare Northern Wheatear was observed at the end 
of the Britannia pier amongst the huge rocks piled along the north shore. The 
next morning a wave of birders descended on the spot and after a lengthy game 
of hide and seek the bird put on a fine show for those present. It is amazing 
how beautiful a bird can be even when only garbed in shades of brown. This 
immature bird was very active amongst the rocks; and the National Geographic 
Field Guide’s description of the bird as “perky” seemed appropriate. The 
previous record for the Northern Wheatear in the Ottawa District was from 
Quyon, Quebec on October 3,1993. Before that, there was a record from 
Colonnade Road in Nepean on May 12,1986. 

Not quite in the same category but still a rare bird, a Western Sandpiper was 
present at Ottawa Beach (Nov. 12). These birds breed in both northern and 
western Alaska and generally migrate down the west coast. Difficult to distin¬ 
guish from the Semi-palmated Sandpiper — an obviously much more common 
bird — this large peep was seen at close range and confirmed as a Western to 
the delight of all those present who needed it as a “lifer.” What would birding 
be like in Ottawa without the benefit of this river and its various habitats? 

Feeder Birds 

It could be a good winter for Red-bellied Woodpeckers and Varied Thrush 
if the fall is any indication. A Varied Thrush reported from near Ashton will 
likely overwinter. Red-bellied Woodpeckers have also been reported from 
several locations in our district and are in danger of creating apathy in winter 
birders. Still, who wouldn’t be thrilled to have one in one’s own yard? 
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Ivory Gull with dead Greater Scaup. Photo by C. Traynor. 


Not too Far Afield 

A definite highlight this fall for many Ottawa birders was the appearance of an 
immature Ivory Gull (Nov. 11-19) at Lake Dor6 north of Eganville and just a 
short drive from Ottawa. There is quite a story to the discovery of this bird and 
it is one that leaves you shaking your head and saying “what are the odds of 
that?” On November the 11th a Pembroke birder, checking the condition of 
a relative’s cottage, saw the bird fly by the shore. This is a large lake with 
numerous cottages but it flew by at that particular moment when a birder just 
happened to be present. A minute later or a minute sooner ... who knows. 
(Birders from Pembroke have turned up excellent birds here before, including 
King Eider (1992), Black-legged Kittiwake (1986 & 1995), and Razorbill 
(1989). Anyone who took a drive around the lake would have been impressed 
with the high numbers of grebes and diving ducks.) 

The Ivory Gull, being a bird of the far north, has little experience with people 
and this allowed almost everyone to get very close to the bird. This unmistake- 
able gull (Ring-billed size) was fortunate to be fed both tinned cat food and 
fresh wild duck. The duck, a Greater Scaup, had been wounded by hunters 
at Presqu’ile and was found the day before, beyond hope, and was humanely 
dispatched. In nature, death of one can mean survival of another. So the cycle 
continues. 

Fall Bird Sightings reflect the reports called in to the Bird Status Line aug¬ 
mented by the author’s own records and personal communications. Thanks 
to all those who called in their reports. Also thanks to Chris Michener of the 
Pembroke & Area Bird Club for the bird records from Lake Dor6.° 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee 
For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050) after 10 a.m. 

Times staled for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier, leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential 
on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) 
to E.M. Dickson, 2037 Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7, at least ten 
days in advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of 
the outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not 
have to wait to the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due 
to low registration. We also wish to discourage the actual payment of bus fees on 
the day of the event. 

EVENTS AT THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE: The Club is grateful 
to the Museum for their cooperation and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Club members must be prepared to show their membership 
cards to gain access for Club functions after regular museum hours. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 860-9000 to learn of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings call Michael Tate at 
825-1231. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee and is available to 
members and non-members. 

Le Club des Omithologues de I’Outaouais has a similar service, in French, run 
by Daniel St-Hilaire. The Club number is 778-3413 and the Bird Status Line is 
778-0737. 
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Tuesday 
9 April 
8:00 p.in. 


Sunday 
21 April 
6:30 a.m. 
to 

6:30 p.m. 



OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
THE WORLD SERIES OF BIRDING 
Speaker: Bruce Di Labio 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Natme, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Bruce Di Labio, one of Ontario’s foremost amateur 
ornithologists, has been exceptionally active within the 
Ottawa birding community for more than two deeades. 

His observations, personal records and numerous articles 
inT&L have contributed significantly to our knowledge 
of birds in the region. For the past sbc years, he has been an 
integral member of the Canadian team that has partieipated 
each May in the World Series of Birding in New Jersey. The 
team has established an impressive record winning the 
overall championship in 1993 and 1995 and never finishing 
lower than third! 

Bruce’s illustrated talk will discuss the history of the event 
and the corresponding evolution of the Canadian 
contingent, as well as depict the various birding habitats in 
New Jersey and the exacting pre-tournament preparation 
required to become world champions. 


BUS EXCURSION: 

HAWKS ALOFT AT DERBY HILL, N.Y. 

Leaders: Bob Bracken and Bernie Ladouceur 
Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Cost: $25.00 

(PLEASE REGISTER EARLY; see Registered Bus Trips 
at the beginning of Coming Events for details). 

When weather conditions are favourable, the spectacle of 
thousands of hawks migrating over Derby Hill, New York, 
is an amazing phenomenon well worth the bus ride. Please 
bring proof of citizenship for entry into the United States. 
Optical equipment in new condition should be registered 
with Canada Customs in advance of the trip. The excursion 
will be cancelled on the day before if the weather forecast for 
the eastern end of Lake Ontario is particularly unfavourable. 
You will be notified of any change of plan. Transportation 
will be a comfortable, washroom-equipped motor coach 
supplied by Carleton Bus Lines. 
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Friday OFNC SOIREE WINE AND CHEESE PARTY AND 

26 April ANNUAL AWARDS CEREMONY 

7:30 p.in. Meet: Unitarian Church Hall, 30 Cleary Street. 

See the centrefold in the January - March issue for further 
details. 


Saturday 
and 
Sunday 
27-28 April 


EXCURSION: SPRUCE GROUSE IN ALGONQUIN PARK 
Leaden Stewart MacDonald 

The primary focus of the excursion will be to observe the 
dazzling courtship displays performed by Spruce Grouse 
during the breeding season. Stewart MacDonald, a world 
renowned expert in grouse behaviour, will be the leader for 
the outing. Moose and Gray Jays are among some of the 
other anticipated highlights. Participants will leave Ottawa 
at 8:00 a.m. on Saturday and arrive at the Visitor Centre for 
lunch. Overnight accommodation will be provided at the 
Algonquin Parkway Motor Inn in Whitney and the group will 
return to Ottawa by early Sunday evening. The approximate 
cost will be $40.00 for accommodation (based on double 
occupancy) plus meals and the shared cost of transportation 
by participants’s cars. The excursion is limited to 14 persons 
and is already full subscribed at the time of this printing. 


BIRD WALKS FOR BEGINNERS 

The following series of walks (3 or 4 hours duration) is offered to novice birders during the 
month of May. 


Saturday 

Time 

Place 

Leader 

May 4 

7:30 a.m. 

Britannia* 

Ken Allison 

May 11 

7:30 a.m. 

Britannia* 

Doug Craig 

May 18 

7:30 a.m. 

Britannia* 

Don Davidson 

May 25 

7:30 a.m. 

Britannia* 

Jim Harris 


•Entrance gate to the Britannia Filtration Plant. 
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MAY EVENING STROLLS 

These four informal walks are offered to expand members’ general knowledge 
of local natural history. Children are most welcome on these outings. Bring 
waterproof footwear and insect repellent. 


TRILUUM WOODS ^ ^ * 

^'V Leaden Catherine O’Keefe \ 

Meet Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast comer of the ^. 
parking lot, Richrhond Road at Assaly Road^ 

; i FLETCHER WILDLIFE GARDEN 
N Leaden Jeff Harrison ' . ^ 

IS Meet Parking area at the baseball diamond (lo^tied ora # 
Prince of Wales Drive about 1/2 km south of the traffic 
circle at the Arboretum). The turnoff is marked by a sign 
i for the Fletcher Wildlife Garden. 

Wednesday 
22 May 
6:30 p.m. 

*■ 

Thursday 

30 May isig;, 

6:30 p.in. . 


NEW YORK CENTRAL RIGHT-OF-WAY 
Leaden Ron Bedford 

Meet Ellmvale Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, St Laurent Boulevard at Smyth Road. 

BRITANNIA CONSERVATION ARl^^' 

■ Leaden Dave Moore 

Meet Entrance gate to the Britannia Filtration Plant. 


Thursday 
9 May 
6:30 p.in. 


>>■>/• 


Wednesday: 
IS May 
6:30 p.m. 


Saturday 
4 May 
8:00 a.m. 


SPRING WILDFLOWERS 
Leaden Philip Martin 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, north east corner 
of the parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 
Come out and enjoy a spring morning looking for 
wildflowers! Bring a snack and insect repellent. 


Sunday SPRING RAMBLE AT THE GINNS’ FARM 

12 May Leaders: Ann and Jim Ginns 

9:00 a.m. Meet: Front entrance of the Supreme Court Building, 
Wellington at Kent Street. 

This will be a general interest walk to discover whatever 
birds, flowers (carpets of trilliums) and other forms of 
wildlife are present. Bring a lunch, binoculars, insect 
repellent and your favourite field guides. 
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Monday 

13 May 

7:30 a.ni. 

WARBLERS IN THE CITY 

Leaders: The Monday Birding Group 

Meet: Entrance gate to the Britannia Filtration Plant. 

The Monday Birding Group invites you to join them at the 
Britannia Conservation Area, one of the premier birding 
sites in the National Capital Region. Mud Lake and the 
surrounding woods offer a wide diversity of habitats and, 
with spring migration well under way, many different species 
should be observed. 

Tuesday 

14 May 

8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

BUTTERFLIES OF CANADA 

Speaken Peter Hall 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
at McLeod Streets. 

Peter Hall, Ross Layberry and Don Lafontaine have shared 
a long-time fascination and enjoyment studying and 
collecting butterflies at home and abroad. They have 
amalgamated their respective talents with an abundance of 
accumulated data in an effort to produce a comprehensive 
overview of the butterflies of Canada, set for publication 
sometime in 1997. Peter will present an illustrated talk 
emphasizing the diversity of species and habitats throughout 
Canada and the conservation measures required to protect 
particularly fragile butterfly environments. 

Thursday 

16 May 

9:00 a.m. 

MIDWEEK OUTING 

TO MARY STUART’S PROPERTY 

Leader: Mary Stuart 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

At the old farm near Pakenham we should see Pink 
Lad/s-slippers, Fringed Polygala, louseworts and a variety 
of interesting plants and birds. We will make a few stops at 
points of interest along the way. Bring a lunch, something 
to drink (there is no drinking water available!), waterproof 
footwear, insect repellent and binoculars. A hat is 
recommended. Call Mary the day before at 820-5220 for 
last-minute instructions. 
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Sunday 
26 May 
9 JO a.ni, 


Sunday 
2 June 
8:00 a.ni. 


Saturday 
8 June 
4 JO a.ni. 


ELPHINS AND DUSKY WINGS - 

BUTTERFLIES OF THE CONSTANCE BAY SANDHILLS 

AND THE CARP RIDGE 

Leaden Bob Bracken 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

This wUl be a full day quest for certain species located in 
specific habitats at this time of year. Bob will explain the 
intricate relationship between various plant species and 
communities and the life cycles of different Lepidoptera. 
Bring a lunch, comfortable footwear, a butterfly net (if 
possible) and insect repellent (but not too much!). 



BLUEBIRDS IN LANARK COUNTY 
Leaden Carson Thompson 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south side, 
Carling at Woodroffe Avenue. 

Participants will drive to the Perth Wildlife Preserve to be 
met by Carson Thompson who manages the property on 
behalf of the Rideau Valley Conservation Authority. The 
group will proceed along an established bluebird trail, 
visiting the Mica Mines and Mill Pond Conservation Areas 
along the way. Carson will describe some of the recent 
habitat improvement projects he has been involved with in 
these locales. Many interesting species of birds, plants and 
insects should be encoimtered on the trip. Bring a lunch to 
enjoy in picturesque Lanark Coimty. 


DAWN CHORUS AT THE RICHMOND FEN 
Leaden Monty Brigham 

Meet: Tim Horton Donuts, south side of Robertson Road 
(i.e.. Old Hwy. 7) between the Richmond Road turnoff and 
Moody Drive in Bells Comers. 

A splendid opportunity to see and hear, in the company of 
an expert in the realm of nature recording, fascinating species 
of birds that breed in the woods on the periphery of the 
Richmond Fen. Waterproof footwear and insect repellent 
are absolutely essential for this outing. 
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Sunday 
9 June 
9:00 a.m. 


Tuesday 
11 June 
8:00 p.ni. 


BOTANY IN THE SOUTH GLOUCESTER AREA 
Leaden Albert Dugal 

Meet: Billing Bridge Shopping Centre, northeast corner of 
the parking lot at the McDonald’s Restaurant, Bank Street at 
Riverside Drive. 

One of the highest rated ecosystems in our area, the 
lime-rich soils in the South Gloucester Area harbour a 
complex array of plants, both common and rare, that thrive 
in the existing conditions. For example, one of only two 
colonies of Pale Beard’s Tongue in Canada is found here! 
This will be primarily an “old field” botany outing with 
perhaps a side trip into the surrounding secondary woods 
(home to one of the 10 largest stands of ginseng in the 
province). Bring rubber boots and a lunch for this long, 
half-day adventure. 



OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
ORCHIDS I HAVE KNOWN 
Speaker Marilyn Light 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
at McLeod Streets. 

The orchids represent a family of native plants of exquisite 
beauty and intrigue to both the amateur and professional 
botanist. Marilyn Light, a microbiologist by training, has 
conducted research on native orchids in Gatineau Park 
over the past 11 years and, in the process, has discovered 
an albino form of the Northern Green Orchid that has since 
been named in her honour. She has determined climatic 
and other environmental factors affecting germinable seed 
production in both European Helleborine and Large 
Yellow Lady’s Slipper and recently presented a paper on 
orchid population biology to the Linnean Society of 
London, England. Come out and learn more about the 
mysteries of our native orchids!_ 
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Saturday 
15 June 
8:00 a.m. 
to 

7:00 p.in. 



Sunday 
7 July 
8:30 a.m. 


BUS EXCURSION: 

TO THE MONTREAL BOTANICAL GARDEN 

Meet: Supreme Court Building, front entrance, Wellington at 

Kent Street. 

Cost: $35.00 (includes transportation and all admission fees). 
(PLEASE REGISTER EARLY... see Registered Bus Trips 
at the beginning of the Coming Events section for details). 
Participants will be free to explore at their leisure some of 
the 30 outdoor gardens and 10 greenhouses featuring over 
26,000 plant species from aroimd the globe! The Garden 
stretches over 75 hectares, making it the second largest of 
its kind in the world. 

In addition, your fare includes admission to two other 
adjacent facilities, namely, the Insectarium (North America’s 
foremost entomological museum) and the Montreal 
Biodome. The Biodome houses foiu- separate ecosystems: 
the St. Lawrence Marine Ecosystem, the Laurentian Forest, 
the Tropical Rain Forest and the Polar World. All three 
facilities are located within a 5-10 minute walk of each other 
and are serviced by a frequent free shuttle system. In 
addition, a sightseeing train called “La Balade” provides a 
tour on wheels of the Garden. Bring your own lunch to eat 
outdoors at the Garden or nearby Maisonneuve Park (next 
to the Insectarium) or purchase one at the Biodome’s 
cafeteria. Transportation will consist of a comfortable, 
washroom-equipped motor coach supplied by Carleton 
Bus Lines. The Botanical Garden should be magnificent at 
this time of the year and the entire outing is truly a bargain 
at this price! 



BUTTERFLIES OF THE SEASON AND 
WETLAND SPECIALITIES 
Leader: Bob Bracken 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, 3090 Carling Avenue. 

This all-day outing will visit several selected wetland habitats 
west of the city. Sedge Skippers, Hairstreaks and Coppers 
will be encountered as well as some of the more elusive 
species such as the Baltimore. Bring lunch, suitable footwear 
and a butterfly net, if you have one. 
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Tuesday 
9 July 
7:30 p.m. 


Saturday 
13 July 
1:00 p.m. 


Sunday 
14 July 
8:00 a.m. 
to 

8:00 p.m. 



FERN IDENTIFICATION WORKSHOP 
Leaden Bill Arthurs 

Meet: Activity Room 33, Canadian Musemn of Nature, 
Metcalfe at McLeod Streets. 

This will be a workshop on the fascinating lifestyles of the 
ferns in preparation for the field trip scheduled for Saturday 
July 13th. The use of identification keys, microscopic 
examination of spores and spore cases (Sporangia) and 
preparation methods will be covered. Also to be discussed 
will be species suitable for cultivation in your garden. 


FERN IDENTIFICATION FIELD TRIP 
Leaden Bill Arthurs 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, St. Laurent Boulevard at Smyth Road. 

This will be a half-day outing in the Mer Bleue Conservation 
Area to locate and identify species studied during the 
workshop identification session. 


BUS EXCURSION: 

TO CHAFFEY’S LOCKS 

Leaders: Bob Bracken and Peter Hall 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 

parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Cost: $25.00 (includes transportation and a B.B.Q. supper at 
the Biology Station). 

(PLEASE REGISTER EARLY ... see Registered Bus 
Trips at the beginning of Coming Events section for details). 
This excursion features a visit to the Queen’s University 
Biology Station as well as the trails and facilities of the 
Skycroft Outdoor Centre. This area of the Rideau Lakes 
district represents a transition zone where many southern 
species of plants and animals reach their northern limit. 
Highlights may include Cerulean Warblers, Golden-winged 
Warblers, Black-billed Cuckoos and the Black Rat Snake, 
as well as rare ferns and butterflies. A boat trip to observe 
nesting Ospreys on Lake Opinicon may be arranged. A 
barbecue supper with salads and dessert will be held in the 
late afternoon before the return trip to Ottawa. Remember 
to bring your own lunch and a drink, binoculars and a 
bathing suit. 
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Wednesday 

MID-WEEK INSECT WALK AROUND MER BLEUE 

17 July 

9 JO a.m. 

Leaden Fenja Brodo 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, St. Laurent Boulevard at Smyth Road. 

The boadwalk takes us over open water and across a 
sphagnum bog then into the woods and across a wildflower 
meadow. Along the way we hope to see a myriad of insects 
and study some of them closely with magnification. Bring 
lunch, hat, & insect repellent. If weather is bad participants 
are invited to the Brodo laboratory at 28 Benson St. to study 
pinned insects. Call Fenja at 723-2054 in the morning to 
confirm which trip is on. 

Saturday 

20 July 

7:00 a.m. 

BIRDING TOUR OF THE EASTERN SEWAGE LAGOONS 

Leaden Bruce Di Labio 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, St. Laurent Boulevard at Smyth Road. 

This long, half-day outing is intended primarily for novice 
birdwatchers to improve their skills in the identification of 
migrating shorebirds and interesting species of breeding 
waterfowl. Several sewage lagoons located near small 
communities east of Ottawa will be visited.^ 


Any Articles for Trail & Landscape? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations recently? 
Is there a colony of rare plants or a nesting site that needs protection? Write up your 
thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. If you have access to an IBM or IBM-com¬ 
patible computer using 5.25 or 3.5 inch diskettes, all the better. If you don’t, we will happily 
receive submissions in any form—typed, written, printed or painted! 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the Jufy-September 1996 issue must be in the 
editor’s hands by May 15,1996. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Fenja Brodo 

Editor, Trail & Landscape 
28 Benson Street 
Nepean, Ontario, K2E 5J5 
H: (613)723-2054; Fax: (813) 953-9831. 
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News Supplement to Trail & Landscape Vol. 30 #2 - Spring 1996 

js^Mark Your Calendars!'^ 

Tuesday, April 9th - Save Banff Now! 

A special alert to anyone who cares about Canada's first - and most heavily developed - national park: BanfT is in big 
trouble! And if it becomes an experiment in privatizing Canada's national parks, the rest of our park system is also in 
jeopardy. On behalf of the Canadian Minister of Heritage, the Bow Valley Task Force is conducting a landmark 
study of the Bow Valley, including the Park and the town of Banff. They will hold just one public hearing in eastern 
Canada. Make sure they carry the message to the Federal Government that Banff National Park is important to 
Canadians in Eastern Canada. The long-term ecological integrity of the Park and the Bow Valley wildlife movement 
corridor are more valuable than any incompatible commercial development "opportunities". The Canadian Parks 
and Wilderness Society can give you more information toll-free at 1-800-333-WILD. The public forum 
will be held from 7:00 'til 9:00 pm on Tuesday, April 9th, in the Sussex Room of the Government Conference 
Centre at 2 Rideau Street, just across from the Chateau Laurier in Ottawa. 

Saturday, April 13th - Wildlife Watchers Workshop 

The Canadian Wildlife Service and the Hasten Ontario Model Forest project are co-hosting a Wildlife Watchers 
Workshop for Volunteer Monitoring of Birds at the Baxter Conservation Area south of Manotick. The work.shop 
will focus on the role that naturalists can play in monitoring wildlife. Mike Runtz, one of Ontario's best known 
naturalists, will give an afternoon presentation. There will also be sessions on how to identify birds and frogs by 
their songs and calls, field demonstrations of the various monitoring programs, wildlife monitoring and conservation. 
The event will run from 10:30 am to 4:30 pm. For more information, you can reach Mike Cadman of the 
Canadian Wildlife Service at (519) 826-2094. 

Wednesday, April 17th - Natural and Open Spaces Study 

If you live in the City of Ottawa, or care about its open greenspaces, the City needs your help. They are conducting 
a Natural Open Space Study (NOSS) to find out how highly v/e value the natural and "naturalized" open spaces they 
identified in an earlier study. They are holding an Open House to provide feedback on the study and to collect 
information from the public in the form of a questionnaire. The number of responses they receive will directly affect 
the conservation value of these few remaining significant lands. At this point, there is no guarantee that any of the 
areas on the list will actually be protected. So, drop in to Ottawa City Hall, in the Freiman-Guigues Room, on 
Wednesday, April 17th, anytime from 4:00 'til 9:00 pm and fill in a questionnaire! 

Contact Deborah Irwin, City of Ottawa, at 244-5300 (extension 3000) for details. 

Friday, April 26th thru 28th - OEN Conference 

The Ontario Environmental Network (OEN) will hold its Spring Networking Meeting at the YM-YWCA Outdoor 
Learning Centre in Dunrobin. They will be responding to recent changes to Ontario's planning legislation. Because 
the OEN will soon lose its core provincial funding, and in appreciation of their essential networking role, the Council 
of the OFNC has made a $500 grant to the OEN. As the OFNC is associated with the OEN, conference fees for our 
members are only $40 for the weekend. The conference begins Friday evening with a ceremony commemorating the 
10th anniversary of the Chernobyl disaster. Call Mike Murphy for information at 727-1739. 

Saturday, May 25th - Taverner Cup '96 

Up for a "big day" in May? The Fletcher Wildlife Garden and the OFNC Birds Committee have organized the first 
annual Taverner Cup Birding Competition for Eastern Ontario. The competition will promote awareness and the 
need to preserve the diversity of habitats for wildlife, including birds, in Eastern Ontario. Quebec birders can opt 
for a portion of West Quebec. There are Expert (competitive) and Recreation (non-competitive) categories for 
teams of 3 - 6 birders. All of Eastern Ontario south from Alqonquin Park to Lake Ontario at Presqu'ile and all points 
east are open for the midnight to midnight quest. It will finish at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretation Centre. 
Under ideal conditions, over 200 species are possible...The competition is absolutely free of charge! 

Contact Jeff Harrison at (613) 730-5968; fax (613) 730-2079; E-mail: dha@magi.com. 

News Editor: Michael Ross Murphy (613) 727-1739; Fax: (613) 727-1245; Email: mrmurphv@magi.com 
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